, . . shirt and black silk under-pants, and waited over
to the bed where his wife awaited him. She lay with her
face to the wall. He looked at her with a strange emotion.
A coal fell suddenly on the hearth and a red ember
rolled out on to the carpet. Monsieur Lagardenne picked it
up with the tongs and replaced it.
Jeanne turned at the sound. He was sitting on the chair
at the foot of the bed and appeared to be undressing. The
mattress seemed to heave slowly beneath her, slowly, and
then faster and faster, as one rocks a baby's cradle.
She cowered against the wall. When she felt the sheets
pulled back and this stranger climb into bed beside her it
seemed as though a thousand arrows pierced her heart,
her breast, her brain; and suddenly, with extraordinary
vividness, she saw a little smiling rosy face appear in the
sESuows round her; her mother's face. It grew and grew
until its smile filled the livid darkness.
Her whole being protested against the blind terror that
seized her; she sobbed lamentably; then shrieked as he
approached her, and struggled. In her distress and physical
revulsion it all seemed a horrible nightmare in which she
struggled madly, and in the midst of which her mother's
face looked down and smiled, and smiled.
"But my dear child, my dear child!" panted Monsieur
Lagardenne.
She tore herself from his embrace. And when he pursued
her she struck viciously at the lips that sought hers and
threw herself out of bed; standing there on the carpet she
reiterated senselessly:
"It's too beastly, too beastly, too beastly. . . .'*
"But Jeanne, my dear child!" he stammered, wiping his
lips. And he threw aside the entangling sheets.
Madly she seized her scattered clothes, fled into the
other room, locked herself in.
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